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BOOKS WANTED 
BY 
HALEWOOD & SON, 


Deaters IN Fine AnD Rare Books, 
FRIARGATE, PRESTON. 
*Phone: 2603. 
A SHROPSHIRE LAD. 
1896. £20 offered. 
BOOKS and PAMPHLETS on 
ZEALAND. 
DESPERATE REMEDIES. 3 vols. 
£100 offered. 
Our “ List of Wants” sent post free 
on application. 


Kegan Paul. 
NEW 


1871. 














SHAKESPEARE, 
and other early Dramatists. 


Report all early books, pamphlets, 
manuscripts, autograph letters, out 
of the way items, etc., to 


MAGGS BROS. 
34 & 35, Conduit St., London. W 




















\OOKS WANTED.—‘ Recollections of George 


Butler,’ and ‘The Constitution Violated,’ | 


both by Mrs. Josephine Butler. — Moraan, 
47, Lancaster Road, New Barnet. 
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BINDING CASES FOR VOLUME 


CLHI. 


UBLISHER’S BINDING CASES for VOL. 
July-December, p'* are now on 

and should be ordered om ‘“ NOTES 
AND QUERIES,” 20, High Street, High Wy- 
conibe, Bucks, England, direct or through 
local bookbinders. The Cases are also on sale 
wor London office, 22, Essex Street, Strand, 





Price 3s., postage 3d. 








Books and Bidders 


By A. S. W. ROSENBACH. 21s. 


The Adventures of a Bibliophile. 


“A joyous chronicle... A book that 
is a treasury of treasures.”— 


Morning Post. 


“ Extraordinarily entertaining, and the 
illustrations are a joy.””— 
T.P.’s Weekly. 


“Readers will find much entertain- 
ment and excitement in these lively 
pages.”—Daily News. 








GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, Lrp., 
MUSEUM ST., LONDON, W.C.1. 




















“ GOME ESTMORLAND Wits, 
1686-1738,” 


With Illustrations of many Old Farms, 
ete. (Full Index). 
Edited by Jonn SoMERVELL. 
A graphic picture of life in the North 
Country 200 to 250 years ago; a store- 
house for those interested in genealogy. 
Titus Wilson & Son, Publishers, ° Kendal. 














—_ and AUTOGRAPHS for SALE. 
Early printed Works, Standard Authors, 
First Editions, &c. Catalogues free. Books 
and autographs wanted for cash. Lists free.— 
Reginald Atkinson, 188, Peckham Rye, Lon- 
don, S.E.22. 
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THE MASK, 


AN ILLUSTRATED QUARTERLY OF 
THE ART OF THE THEATRE. 
Founded in 1908 by 
E GORDON CRAIG. 











IN VOLUME XII (1926) IN THE APRIL AND JULY 
PARTS WAS ISSUED A REPRODUCTION OF 


HORWOOD’S CELEBRATED 
PLAN OF LONDON, 1792-1799 


IN 16 FOLDING PLATES, 
showing every square, street and court, 
almost every house being numbered as it 
was in the 18th century. The Plan is 
accompanied by copious notes, rich in 
theatrical facts, and is now for the first 
time offered in a _ convenient and 

inexpensive form 
“|... of immense value to the historian 
and the scholar.”—Glasgow Herald. 
RARE 18th CENTURY PLANS OF 
ROME & PARIS. 
Appeared in Volume XI, 1925. 
“. . . lovely plates of microscopic 
beauty.”—Review of Reviews. 
ORDER FROM 
T. Jonn Guover, 61, Chancery Lane, 
London, or any Bookseller, or from 


THE MASK PUBLISHERS, 
Box 444 FLORENCE, ITALY. 
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THIS WEEK: | 





Letters of Warren Hastings ... ... ... ... ... 165 
A Line from ‘Romeo and Juliet’... ... 167 


Irish Family History ... 0. 0... 2. ee oe 168 


OTES AND QUERIES is published every | 
\\ Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, | 
Bucks (‘'elephone: Wycombe 306). Subscrip- 
tions (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10.50, including | 
postage, two halt-yearly indexes and two cloth | 
binding cases, or £1 15s. dd a year, U.S.A. $9, 
without binding cases) should be sent to the | 
Manager. ‘The London Office is at 22, Essex | 
Street, W.C.2. (‘lelephone : Central 0396), where | 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back | 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes snould be | 
sent either to London or to Wycombe; letters 
for the Editor to the London Office. 








~ Memorabilia. 


[HE January number of the quarterly maga- | 

zine of the Virginia Historical Society | 
gives Part II of Mr. David J. Bushnell’s | 
account of John White, the first English | 
artist to visit America, who was there in | 
1585. White’s drawings were engraved by | 
Theodore de Bry in Frankfort and published | 
with the narrative of Thomas Hariot, who| 
sailed from England with White. Mr. | 
Bushnell quotes freely from this narrative and | 
gives, in this part, five reproductions of | 
White’s drawings, which are not of great} 
artistic merit but as illustrations very clear | 
and satisfactory. The late Dr. Cabell Brown, 
Bishop of Virginia, shortly before his death, 
translated the Charter for the erection of | 
Jamestown into the City of a See, and the con- | 
secration of a Bishop of Virginia which was | 
drawn up under Charles II but never signed. | 
This is printed here. The Diocese of Vir- 
ginia was to include all the American posses- 
sions of the Crown and was to be supported, 
in part, by a charge on the ‘‘ Custom and | 
Excise of Tobacco.” The Byrd family letters 
are continued, well annotated and_ illus- 
trated, as to this instalment, with three por- | 
traits and a plan. They are lively productions, 
which show some reading and assume it in 
the recipient. Thus ‘‘ Cousin Taylor,’’ re- 
proved for her forgetfulness of the writer, 
is told that living people when forgotten 
“have one Substantial advantage, of the 
harmless People, of the other World; that 
We can haunt you, a little more certainly 
than they. We can at least pelt you with 
plaintive Epistles, which no Dead Person, 
ever sent to the liveing, in our days, [1728, 
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| Cambray.”’ 
| and edited by Mrs. Ann V. 
| bourne upon a Colony west of the Blue Ridge, 
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to wit] but Tom Brown and the Bishop of 
A set of documents contributed 
Stricker Mil- 


proposed by Jacob Staubner and others in 
1751, make an article worth noting. 


MNHE March Connoisseur begins with one of 

the most curious pictures that ever were 
painted—-the death scene of Magdalene, wife 
of Sir Thomas Aston of Aston, Cheshire, 
painted in 1635 by John Souch. It has been 
presented by Mr. Peter Jones to the Man- 
chester Art Gallery and is here discussed by 
Mr. C. H. Collins Baker. In the centre, in 
a reeling posture, but with a calm counten- 
ance, stands Sir Thomas, laying with his left 
hand a skull on the head of a cradle heavily 
draped in black, and leaning with his right 
hand on a cross-staff which is grasped, too, by 
his little son, the gravest little person in 
voluminous black petticoats, who carries in 
his right hand a gigantic hat. The skull 
forms the centre of the picture—on the other 
side of this is a bed and the dead lady lying in 
it, and at the foot of the bed, a sort of inset 
in the lower righthand corner, the same lady 
pourtrayed as alive. Several details in the 
picture are of great interest: the scenes 
depicted on the table-cloth, the Latin mottoes 
on several objects, and various symbolical 
things; but much the most remarkable is the 
cross-staff, a nautical instrument, invented by 
the fourteenth century for taking the altitudes 
of sun and stars, of which this is the best 
representation known,—or known to Mr. 
David Baxendall, whom the author quotes on 
this subject. Mr. Collins Baker invites his 
readers to reconstruct the wuvre of John 
Souch. The frontispiece shows us the Harms- 
worth portrait of Sir John Hawkins now at 


| Plymouth, and of this a careful account is 
| given under ‘ Current Art Notes.’ 


AN exhibition of objects relating to the 
French Revolution is being held at the 
Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris, and we see 
in L’Intermédiaire for Feb. 10, that journal- 
ists have been making merry over the entry 
in Louis XVI’s diary for the date of the tak- 
ing of the Bastille at which it lies open, 
“* Mardy, 14 juillet, rien.’”” These alert and 
superior persons seem, as a correspondent 
suggests, to have forgotten that wireless, tele- 
phone and telegraph were alike unknown in 
1789, and that it is some little distance, after 
all, from Paris to Versailles. 
Another curious item in this number 
reveals that Louis Blanc in his ‘ Histoire de 
la Révolution frangaise’ has a statement to 
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ie effect that iad died on the scaffold 

-whence, a querist asks, did he derive this 
idea ? 

On the subject of Marie-Antoinette (see 
ante p. 74) and her reputed death before she 
reached the guillotine, M. Georges Billard 
recalls the numerous accounts of the execu- 
tion which, with the details they give, seem 
to make such an end impossible, but M. L. ' 
Champion quotes a work published in 1824 
~~ y ‘l’Urne Royale, etc.,” in which, at 

. 193, it is said: 

. Marie Antoinette venait d’étre immolée; 
et comme Vexprime l’éloquent auteur de ses 
Mémoires historiques, Dieu la frappant par 
bienfait d’une apoplexie foudroyante, lorsqu’au 
détour de la rue Royale, elle découvrit son 
échafaud, ses assassins n’avaient réellement 
frappé en elle qu’un cadavre... 

N the March number of Scottish Notes and 

Queries we have the concluding instal- | 
ment of ‘ Agricultural Terms (Ancient and | 
Modern)’ from which we take the following 
examples; Infield, intown—portion of land | 
under constant crops in old field system; 
fey, bearfey—infield; outfield—land some- 
times cropped, sometimes fallow, under 
old field system; fauld, fawel and after- | 
wald—same as outfield; cattle raik— 
exclusive pasture where cattle feed in 
common; scathold—open land for pasture ; 
cloggand- —that part of the raik or common 
where cattle are being pastured; hundred, 
hunder—measure for a garden, 15ft. by 18ft. ; 
this is let to grow a hundred cabbages. | 


OUBTLESS many of our readers will find | 
their way to the exhibition of early Eng- 

lish needlework and furniture, which is being | 
held for a few days at Sir Philip Sassoon’s 
house, 25, Park Lane, in aid of the Royal | 
Northern Hospital. Here is a bit of em- 
broidery done by the hands of Mary, Queen 
of Scots—half a cushion cover, with illustra- 
tions of Alsop’s fables in small medallions 
and MR and a Royal crown in the centre of 
them. This has been lent by the Duke of 
Devonshire. Another relic of the Queen, sent 
by Lady Horner, is a muslin veil said to have 
been worn by her when she was receiving sen- 


tence of death. Another interesting six- 
teenth century item is the pair of silver- 
embroidered gloves worn by Edward VI at 


his coronation, belonging to the Duke of 
Northumberland. The Duke contributes also 
a quilt, embroidered in silver and coloured 
silks by Queen Caroline (wife of George IT) 
and given by her to the first Duchess of 
Northumberland. It is curious that under 
“Two Hundred Years Ago’ to-day we have 


| Bonfire. 





ee 


mention of Queen Caroline’s birthday and the 
reprehensible disregard of it on the part of 
the Manchester bells. There are a few 
examples of medieval stitchery : book covers, 
and the gloves and mitre of William of Wyke- 


ham from New College, Oxford. 
WE observe in the Morning Post for Mar. 6 
information from their correspondent at 
Geneva of three Etruscan tombs said to have 
been found in the excavations which are pro- 
ceeding at the village of Casxnedo, Calanca, 
Similar tombs were discovered there about 
fifty years ago. Their age is estimated at 
three thousand years, and they contain a 
number of interesting objects. 


Two Hundred Years A go. 


From The Weekly Journal, or The British 
Gazetteer, Saturday, March 9, 1728. 








We hear from Manchefter, That no Notice 
was taken of her Majefty’s Birth-Day there, 
fave that fome well affected (there being too 
few of that Sort there) joined in makin 

The Bells never ftirred upon t that 
Occafion, tho’ Application was made to thofe' 


| who have the Direction of them for ringing. 
| It is juftly fufpected that many of that 
| Town who addrefi’d their Majefties upon 


their Acceffion, expreff’d more Loyalty than 


| they are ready to perform. 


The fame Day came on the Election of a 
Curate for St. Bride’s, in the Room of the 
Rev. Mr. Stannard, deceas’d: the Can 
didates were, the Rev. Mr. Barnes, and the 
Rev. Mr. Altham: The Parifh being divided 
in their Choice, that it might be determined 
by the Number of Heads, rather than of 
Hands, seven Pieces of Gold were put into a 
Hat, and the latter having the good Luck to 
have moft Heads in three Hufsles, was 
declared duly elected.— 

This fummary Method of deciding con- 
troverted Elections by Hufsle-Cap, is humbly 
recommended to the Inhabitants of Clerker- 
well, and other Parifhes in and about this 
great City, for the preventing of Feuds and 
Animofities, that often run high between 
Neighbour and Neighbour on thefe Occafions, 


Tis “meni - the Parifh re St. Michael, 
Cornhill, to have a fine Set of Twelve _ 
which are to be caft by Mr. Rudhal of 
Gloucefter, he that caft St. Bride’s and St. 
Martin’s in the Fields. 
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NOTES AND 


Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
WARREN HASTINGS. 


(See ante pp. 21, 39, 57, 76, 93, 111, 132, 150). 
XXV. 
Daylesford house 1st Dec’. 1811. 

My dear Baber 

If I was a King, I would confer upon you 
Jagheers and Munsubs.—If 1 was a Prince 
Regent, you should stand at the head of my 
new Administration.—If I was the Lord of a 
great domain, I would give you an order for 
an annual buck from my park.—But as I have 
neither Kingdom, Regency, nor Park, I said : 
“it is the disposition of the heart that con- 
stitutes all the merit of the giver. I will 
send my friend some Chilly seeds. They are 
the best things that I have to give him, and | 
that he wants. I have promised them indeed ; | 
so that it is no longer a deed of option,—and | 
I have plenty.’’—This said, I prepared to | 
make up a parcel, when to my disappointment | 
and vexation, I was told, that [ was poor even | 
in Chilly seeds; for that my Housekeeper had | 
ground and pounded all that were in the | 
house; and that my gardener, a new man, | 
had not one to keep up the stock. For- 
tunately I had a few in my own possession ; | 
my butler ferreted out two or three more; and 
yesterday my under butler, with a counten- 
ance of as much exultation as if he had 
detected as many stray spoons, brought me | 
Two, old and dry, but not unfit for the pur- | 
pose for which I wanted them.—The whole | 
recovery, picking out the very green ones, I 
divided into three equal shares : one I reserved 
for myself ; one I made up into a parcel for 
you; and with the third I did the like for 
friend Osborne. Both will go from hence to 
Oxford, with directions which IT have changed 
—I mean, one of them, while I am writing, 
at the suggestion of Mrs. Hastings, who 
assures me, that you were to leave Alresford 
soon after our departure from Melchet. There | 
are but seven fruits in the parcel; but these 
contain as many seeds as you can want; and | 
though not all from the ripest fruit, I have | 
no doubt of their shooting. With them you | 
Will receive a paper of directions for raising 
them. 
This is rather too much, to announce the 
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equipment and dispatch of a paper of 
Chillies: but as it will cost you no postage, 


| you wil] have the goodness to submit to the 


cost of reading it. 
Mrs, Hastings is well, and desires me to 


/ assure you of her kind regards. Pray present 


my best respects to your sisters. 
Adieu, my dear friend. I am 
Your with the truest affection 
WarkREN HAstTINGs. 


P.S. Upon maturer consideration, I will 
let the paper of Chilleys, being nicely packed, 
go with the direction which I have given 
them by y® Winch. stage to Alresford, & this 
letter to Park Street. 


XXVI. 
Daylesford house 27% Dect. 1811. 

My dear Baber 

I thank you from my heart for your most 
kind and affectionate letter. You have anti- 
cipated by three days the same anniversary 
office which I had prescribed to myself, of 
offering my vows for your health and comforts 
during the coming year, and, if it please God, 
many more to come. My dear M's, Hastings, 
your hearty friend, desires to be included in 
these, expressing at the same time her great 
regret, that she could not accompany them 
with one accustomed and more substantial 
pledge of her kind remembrance, a turkey. A 
mortal disease has thinned our usual stock by 
more than forty of those fowls, full grown & 
poults, besides many, but not the same pro- 
portion, of our common poultry. This 
calamity I trace to its source in the wicked 
ambition of the man who has disturbed the 
peace of the world, & thrown Principalities 
and Empires (as I have somewhere read) into 
one mingled wreck. I need not mention to 
your enlightened mind the successive links in 
that long chain of events which followed 
Bonaparte’s invasion of Egypt to the final 
evacuation of it by our Soldiers, and all] their 
animal establishments, with infectious sore 
eyes, to this country. Among the latter, as I 
suspect, were a cock & two hens which I pur- 
chased of a Showman in Piccadilly, for the 
improvement of the breed of our poultry 
vard. The pestilent creatures arrived with 
their heads miserably swoln, in a state of con- 
firmed Ophthalmia, and communicated the 
infection to all the feathered stock of the 
Community. It has ceased by the slaughter 
of all that continued after its abatement, to 
retain it. The fate of the fellow who was the 
origin of all this mischief (—I wish I had aot 
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forestalled the epithet which your classical | 
memory would with a better grace have | 
applied to him—) was singular & instructive. | 
He recovered by the effects of a medicine of | 
my prescription, grew fat and insolent, and 
was killed in a duel with an antagonist of the 
old regime.—I look back upon what I have | 
written with some compunctuous feelings for 
having replied with levity to a letter from you 
dictated and written with expressions of the 
most genuine affection. But it is not often 
that I am inclined to indulge in this vein; 
and I think it is only you and Halhed that, 
by different kinds of impulse, excite it. 

I am obliged to Mr. Cooke for his over- 
partial report of me to your kinsman & of his 
to you. It is only at dinner, and then only 
when we are disappointed of half of our 
guests, that I can partake of the pleasure of 
society. In the less concentred state of [sic] 
in the evening I lose it, all but the pleasure of 
seeing others pleased. With me not wisdom 
alone is at one entrance quite shut out. How- 
ever, I ought at 79 to be thankful that it is 
no worse. I am thankful that it is not the 
Ophthalmia. I beg you will present my best 
respects to Miss Babers with my _ fervent 
wishes for a happy, and many happy new 
years to be their destined lot. 

Adieu, my friend. 

I am ever most truly 
Yours 
WarrEN Hastines. 
To Edward Baber Esqt. 71 Park 
Grosvenor squar [sic] London. 
XXVII. 
Daylesford house ist May 1812. 
My dear Baber 

Accept my grateful thanks for your most 
friendly letter, written on the anniversary, 
and to remind me of it, of an event the most 
important of my public life, and with very 
few exceptions, of my private: nor does it 
lessen my sense of the obligation which I owe | 
to you, and I had myself forgot it, since this 
affords a proof that your mind is more sus- 
ceptible of impressions made upon it by occa- 
sions in which my interest is concerned, than | 
my own. Our language is defective, in | 
comprizing all the emotions of the mind, | 
which are excited by the recurrence of past 
events, within the simple terms of memory, 
recollection, or remembrance. Deeply im- 


street | 


pressed upon mine are all the successive con- 
tingences of that lengthened trial, and most | 
of all the closing scene of it: but they remain | 





| the depth to which she fell. 


there only as a store in deposit. They do not 
of themselves rise, and present themselves to 
my imagination at prescribed periods, or on 
occasions requiring my particular attention to 
them. Not so my remembrance of the sym- 
pathies of my friends; and if the day of 
calamity is the test of true friendship, how 
much cause have I to rejoice, instead of griey- 
ing, for my impeachment, which brought forth 
the proofs of the many friends whom I then 
possessed, and who boldly stood up at such a 
time to avow it! Among the first, and second 
to none, was my friend Edward Baber; and 
may I at this distance of time, without open- 
ing the wounds of filial sorrow, tell you, that 
whenever I call to mind the memorable words 
of your dear mother, in which she associated 
her sense of the sufferings inflicted on the 
friend of her son, with that of her impending 
dissolution, I feel it as the strongest testi- 
mony of your affection, and the construction 
of an unbounded claim to mine in return !-- 
but enough of this. 

Perhaps I ought to assign some reason for 
this late acknowledgment of your letter, which 
has been in my hands, almost a whole week. 
The truth is, that it found my mind en- 
grossed by the contemplation of a work 
which I had imposed upon myself the obliga- 
tion of performing, and it was not till yester- 
day that I accomplished it, with the penalty 
of a head ache, and a sad consciousness that 
neither my powers of thought, or of expres- 
sion, are what they were at no greater a dis- 
tance of time that two years past. 

Of the catholic question, as it is equivocally 
called, I have a vacillating opinion; but of 
one claim comprehended in it, namely, the 
right of the pope to nominate the whole heir- 
archy of the Kingdom of Ireland* (I believe I 
may erase these words) I have such a detesta- 
tion, that I can hardly allow any advocate for 
it te be a fellow subject. What then shall I 
say of the man, who last year declared in the 
He. of Las, that he gave up the Catholics for 
insisting upon it, and now calls the vengeance 
of Heaven & Earth upon the heads of those 


who reject the demands in which this is 
included ? 
IT was acquainted, the day after it hap- 


pened, with the dreadful accident that had 
befallen our poor friend’s daughter, & saw 
the sky light through which she passed, and 
It is one of 
those unequal casualties in which one cannot 
help considering the escape from death as a 





* Erased in the original. 
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blessing. Not having received any further 
report of the young lady for some days past, 
I trust she is getting well. God grant it! 
Why should such accumulated misfortunes 
fall to the lot of such a man, and — and — 
and — pass through life, eating, drinking and 
laughing without ceasing? I ask, but I do 
know why. 

Adieu, my dear friend. Accept with mine 
the affectionate regards of my dear Mrs, 
Hastings, and present mine I pray you, to 
Miss Babers. 

Warren Hastines. 
To Edward Baber Esq’. 71. Park street 
(rosvenor square London. 


H. B. 


(To be continued). 




















, (The allusion at the beginning of the above 
fetter seems to make a good place for insertion 
of this (slightly reduced) facsimile of a pass 
admitting the bearer to the trial of Warren 
Hastings. } 
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ON A LINE FROM ‘ROMEO AND 
JULIET.” 


'T has been fairly well recognised of late 

years that a knowledge of Elizabethan 
stage conditions is necessary for the proper 
understanding of Shakespeare’s text; but 
there ave still many passages in his plays 
which have not been sufficiently edited from 
this point of view. In the last scene of 
‘Romeo and Juliet,’ after the death of the 
lovers, Montague enters (the Prince, Capulet, 
Lady Capulet and Friar Laurence being 
already on the stage), and the following dia- 
logue ensues : 
Prince. 

Come, Montague; for thou art early up, 

To see thy son and heir more early down. 
Montague. 

Alas, my liege, my wife is dead tonight ; 
Grief of my son’s exile hath stopp’d her 


breath : 
What further woe conspires against mine 
age? 
Prince. 
Look, and thou shalt see. 
Montague. 
O thou untaught! what manners is in this, 
To press before thy father to a grave? 
Prince. 
Seal up the mouth of outrage for a while. 
Till we can clear these ambiguities, 
And know their spring, their head, their true 
descent ; 
And then I will be general of your woes 
And lead you even to death: meantime for- 
bear, 
And let mischance be slave to patience. 


The line 

Seal up the mouth of outrage for a while 
has been commented on by various editors. 
Some have emendated ‘‘ outrage’ to ‘* out- 
cry’; others, while keeping the original text, 
have explained the word as meaning “ out- 
cry,’’ quoting as a parallel passage the lines 
from ‘1 Henry VI,’ IV. i. 126: 

Presumptuous vassals! Are you not ashamed 

With this immodest clamorous outrage 

Ta trouble and disturb the king and us? 


‘ 


Other suggested explanations are “‘ excess 
of rage,” ‘ outburst of fury,’ and “‘ expres- 
sion of outraged feelings ’’ ; but, whatever the 
exact meaning of the word, no editor, as far 
as I can discover, has taken the line to mean 
anything else but a request to Montague and 
the other mourners to cease their noisy 
lamentations. The last two lines of the 
Prince’s speech, and Lady Capulet’s refer- 
ence to the ‘‘ open outcry’ in the streets 
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earlier in the scene, would seem to bear out | 
this interpretation; on the other hand, | 
Shakespeare nowhere else uses the word *‘ out- 

rage’’ without implying something outrageous 

in the ordinary sense. For example, in the 

passage just quoted from ‘ Henry VI,’ the 

reference is not merely to a noisy brawl, but 

to one which is unseemly in the particular | 
place and circumstances. There is nothing 

of this unseemliness in Montague’s lament 
for his son, which, as far as the words them- 
selves are concerned, need not necessarily be 
spoken in a noisy or passionate way. Still 
less can they be considered full of rage and 
fury. None of these explanations, then, is 
entirely satisfactory. 

It remains to consider the passage from the 
point of view of its production on the Eliza- 
bethan stage. As is well known, the absence 
of a front curtain made it necessary to clear 
the stage in full view of the audience; those 
characters who were dead at the end of a 
play had to be carried off or concealed from 
view. It was Shakespeare’s invariable cus- 
tom to give some indication in the text of the 
way in which this was to be done, generally 
by means of some quite explicit direction 
such as ‘‘ Take up the bodies.’’ As an alter- 
native to the funeral procession in which the 
bodies were carried off, it was possible to 
conceal them by drawing the ‘‘ traverse ’’ o1 
curtain which separated the alcove or inner 
stage from the main stage; in ‘ Othello,’ for 
example, the bed on which Othello and Des- 
demona die is in the alcove, the traverse being 
drawn in front of it at Lodovico’s words: 


Look on the tragic loading of this bed; 
This is thy work; the object poisons sight ; 
Let it be hid. 

‘Romeo and Juliet’ is the only one of 
Shakespeare’s tragedies in which no such 
indication is given, unless the line under dis- 
cussion may be taken in that sense. The 
bodies of Romeo and Juliet are 
visible to the audience at the entry of Mon- 


tague, who does not even know that his son is | 


dead until he sees his body lying in the tomb ; 
and from this point until the end of the scene 
‘there is no other line which could be taken as 
a direction to remove or conceal the bodies. 
Moreover, the obscurity in the line is at 
once cleared up if it is read in this sense. 


The use of the abstract word ‘‘ outrage ’’ for | 
is quite in Shake- | 


‘‘the outraged tomb”’ 
speare’s manner; the phrase “seal up the 
mouth,’’ though quite a possible metaphor for 
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certainly | 


telling a speaker to be silent, is still more | ter. 
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appropriate when applied to the closing up 
of the vault. It must be remembered that no 
funeral rites have been said for Romeo, and 
for Juliet only by mistake, while she was stil] 
alive; it is natural, therefore, to suppose that 
preparations would be made for a_ proper 
funeral ceremony. On the other hand, as the 
bodies are already in the tomb, there is no 
need to remove them to any other place in the 
meantime. Accordingly the Prince (actuated 
partly by the desire to check the lamentation 
which the pathetic sight arouses, and_ to 
which he refers in the !ast two lines of his 
speech) orders the tomb to be sealed up “ for 
a while,’’ so that there will be no danger of 
further sacrilege, while the whole matter is 
investigated and preparations for the 
funeral ceremony made. The tomb is, of 
course, in the alcove; and at the Prince's 
words his attendants, or the Watch, draw the 
traverse and conceal the bodies from view. 

If this is not the explanation of the line, 
the only alternative is to suppose that the 
bodies of the lovers, since they cannot be left 
lying on the stage at the end, must be 
unceremoniously huddled out of sight at some 
point during the scene, without the slightest 
reference in the text to what is being done. 
This is surely unthinkable, in view of the 
desire which is shown on all sides to do 
them honour. Moreover, such a departure 
from Shakespeare’s usual practice in the 
matter of stage directions would need to be 
accounted for. In a modern production cf 
the play, of course, the question does not 
arise, for the bodies of Romeo and Juliet 
remain in view of the audience until the end 
of the play, when they are concealed by the 
curtain. That is probably the only reason 
why this interpretation of the passage has not 
been suggested before. 


C. M. Bowe. 





IRISH FAMILY HISTORY. 


XVIII Century WILLS AND OTHER 
DocuMENTS. 
(See cli. 131). 


1775. Purerirerp, Thomas. 

The last Will of Thomas Purfield of 
Smithfield, in City 

Dated 28 July, 1775. of Dublin, Baker. 

Granted 23 Aug., 1775. To Margery Ward 
my late wife’s sis 


To Mathew Ward my late wife's 
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NOTES AND 


nephew. Mathew Ward to pay his| 
sister Mary Carroll otherwise Ward. To) 
Mr, William Curtis. I give and bequeath | 
unto my worthy friend James Reynolds of | 
the City of Dublin, Merchant, my sole execu- | 
tor herein after named the sum of £10. My | 
two grandsons Thomas and James Purfield. | 
My said executor (their uncle). To be 
buried at Mullhuddard where my wife and 
son were buried. The said James Reynolds 
to be sole executor. 
(Signed) Thomas Purfield. 


1778. Purrrevp, Richard. 

Re Will of Richard Purfield. To Mary 
Granted 22 Oct., 178. pn pond of Patrick 
Whereas Thomas Purfield late of Smithfield, 
co. Dublin, baker, deceased, made a Will, &c., 
wherein he appointed James Reynolds sole 
executor to said Will, and said James Rey- 
nolds being dead, do now grant to Mary | 
Curtis to realize for benefit of Thomas Pur- 
field now in foreign parts and also for benefit | 
of James Purfield a minor the natural and 
lawful grandsons of said deceased. 


Admon. to Thomas Purfield the grandson, who 
returned from foreign 


Dated 27 Nov., 1779. parts. 


1768. 
I. Timothy Reynolds, of Drumleehill, co. 
Leitrim, give and _ be- 
queath to my dearly 
beloved wife Mary Rey- 


REYNOLDS, Timothy. 


Dated 27 Mar., 1761. 
Proved 10 May, 1768. 


nolds, my farm of 
Drumleehill with dwelling-house thereon, | 
etc, ete. To my son-in-law Miles Lyons, | 


gent., the reversion of my term in Drumlee- 
hill, &e.; to my nephew James Reynolds 
only son of my brother Bryan Reynolds all 
my term for years in Cornagee, &c. To my 
sister Winifred Reynolds 5l. yearly to be} 
paid by my nephew James. My beloved | 
dau. Rose Lyons wife of Miles Lyons and | 
my niece Mary Reynolds one of the daughters 
of Bryan Reynolds. 

I appoint my friend Roger Rorke of Dub- | 
lin, gent™., Garret Keon and Miles Keon | 
both of Keonbrook, co. Leitrim, gent”. to be | 
Executors of this my last Will. 


(Signed) Timothy Reynolds. 
Proved 10 May, 1768, by Miles Lyons. 


Admon. granted 10 May, 1768, to Myles 
Lyon, Myles Keon and Garret Keon. 


| 
| 
| 


QUERIES. 


| house I now 


| yearly for 6 years and all my right 
| interest in the lands of Derryoughter, also a 





1783. Reynotps, Stephen. 
I, Stephen Reynolds, of Anghamore, co. 
Leitrim, do order that 

Dated 3 July, 1782. my dau. Bridget Conry, 
Proved 21 Jan., 1783. otherwise Reynolds, shall 
get a preference of the 

live in. I bequeath to my 
dearly beloved wife Mary Reynolds 81. during 
her natural life and I recommend my said 


'wife to the care of her dau. Bridget Conry, 
/ and my will is that my said dau. shall pro- 
| vide for my said wife in her house during 


her life without any cost whatever having 


| left a sufficient income to my said dau. as 


after mentioned. 


I bequeath unto my son 
Connor Reynolds the legal interest of 


50/. 
and 


sum of 50/. to his children, failing these then 
to the children of his sister Dorothy Rey- 
nolds. I recommend the said Dorothy Rey- 
nolds to the care of my dau. Bridget Conry. 
I bequeath 51. to my niece Bridget McClean, 


| also 101. to my wife’s niece Mary Gormley. 


I bequeath to Malachy Maxwell second son 
to my stepson Laughlin Maxwell of the City 
of Dublin, Merchant, 50/7. I leave to the 
poor of the Parish of Annaduff 5/. I leave to 


| my nephew James McDermott my set of Coat 


Vest plate buttons. I bequeath the 


and 


| whole of my fortune with above exceptions to 


my dau. Bridget Conry. My niece Mrs. 


Ann Berne otherwise McDermott, and 
my niece Margaret Tiernan otherwise 
MecGuiness. I appoint my said dau. Brid- 


| get Conry, my nephew James McDermott of 
| Anghamore Merchant, and William Shanley 
| of Willyfield, co. Leitrim, to be executors of 


this my Will. 

(Signed) Stephen Reynolds. 

Witnesses :—Pat. Reynolds;.... 

Proved 21 Jan., 1783, by Bridget Conry, 
one of the Executors. 

The announcement of his death as given 
in Saunder’s: News-letter, Dublin, No. 7639, 
for Monday, July 29, 1782, is as follows :— 
‘“At Aghmore, co. Leitrim, Mr. Stephen 
Reynolds, a man of fair character and much 
lamented.” 

1796. Rerynoups, Patrick. 

The last Will of Patrick Reynolds of the 
Manse, co. Kildare. 
To be buried in Lady’s 
Chapel. My mother 
Mary Reynolds als Fer- 

Bridget Reynolds. My 


Dated 16 Jan., 1796. 
Proved 19 Feb., 1796. 
My 


rall. wife 


children Lawrence and Edward Reynolds. 
My wife with child. 


To James Souhan as a 








marriage portion with my sister Bridget Rey- | 
nolds. My brother Michael Reynolds. My 
children under 21. 

(Signed) Patrick Reynolds. 


1796. RerynoLps, Ann, 
I, Ann Reynolds, of Cornell’s Court, spin- 
ster. My kinsman Rob- 
Dated 3 Mar., 1784. ert Byrne of Cornell’s 
Granted 26 Oct., 1796. Court, to be sole execu- 
tor. 
(Signed) Ann Reynolds. 
Witness :—A. Nugent. 
1769. Watsu, Nicholas. 
I, Nicholas Walsh of Cornmarket, City of 
Dublin, Linen Draper. 
Dated 24 Dec., 1768. My wife Joan Walsh. 
Proved 20 Jan., 1769. My nephew Stephen 
Magranly. My nephew 
John Bollard. My sister Ann Pentany wife 
of Patrick Pentany. My cousin Patrick 
Walsh. Ann Walsh, daughter of my said 
cousin Patrick Walsh. 
(Signed) Nicholas Walsh. 
Witnesses :—John Grannon, Tho. Dalton. 


A Memorial of a Deed dated 6 April, 1776, 
between Edward Rey- 















































315—141— 209115. nolds of the City of 
ine Dublin, gent., of the, 
Cay anagh. Ist part ; Dorothy 

Regd. 6 Aug., 1776. Byrne, of the said City, 


spinster, of the 2nd 
part; Walter Byrne of the said City, Mer- 
chant, and James Kavanagh of Clain in co. 
Kildare, gent., of the 3rd part. 

Reciting that a marriage was intended 
between Edward Reynolds and Dorothy 
Byrne. 

Witnessed by James Byrne of the City of 
Dublin, Merchant and by Miss Catherine 
Byrne of said City. 

Henry Firzceratp REYNOLDS. 


THE KING’S SHIPS. 
ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 
Bursledon 
(clii. 75, 122, 158, 190, 394). 

Add 1812 Botp, 14, Brig Sloop, Tyson’s 

Yard. Wrecked on Prince Ed- | 

ward Island, 27 Sept., 1813. 
Correct Nympue, 1812 (cliii. p. 76), for! 

‘© (1807)T.”’ read (1087)T. | 
Add 1812 Ruippon, 74, 3rd rate. Blake and} 
Scott’s Yard (1750)T. Largest | 
vessel] built in Bursledon River. | 
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Cancel 


Add 1858 


1859-72 


1917-19 


1918-25 


Note 1670 


Bucklers Hard, Beaulieu. 
(cliii. 75, 176, 210). 
VenceurR, 74, 3rd rate, 1810, 


This vessel was built at Harwich ' 


as (1765)T. in 1810. Taken to 
pieces 1843. 


Devonport 
(clii. 309, 330). 

TopazE, 51, Single Screw, Wood, 
Frigate 3915 (2659)T. 

Rosvust, 80, single screw, Wood 
Ship. Not completed. 
Durpan, Light Cruiser, 4760T., 
Built by Scott, Greenock. Com- 
pleted at Devonport. 
ENTERPRISE, Cruiser,  7600T. 
Built at Clydebank. Completed 
at Devonport. 


Woolwich 
(clii. 366, 382). 


Winpsor CastiE, 90, 2nd Rate 
(1462)T. This ship was built at 
Woolwich by T. Shish in 1678, or 
as recorded in Naval Chronicle, 
‘* Built in 1670.’’ Her tonnage 
is given by Edye and N.C., as 
(1462)T. Sergison, however, 
enters her in his ‘‘ Delete List.” 
Cast away in South Sand Heads, 
28 April, 1693. 660 men, 90 
guns, 2nd rate (1358)T. (not 1683 


as shewn on p. 367). 


Correct 1696 Yorke, 60, 3rd Rate. Built 


Add 1791 


originally at Blackwall as Mar- 
ston Moor as 744 77/94)T. by 
Wm. Johnson. Re-named Yorke 
in 1660. Rebuilt at Woolwich by 
J. Lawrence in 1696 as (802)T. 
“* Wrecked off ye Shipwash. Run 
ashore by an unskilful Pylot all 
ye men but four saved 23 Novem- 
ber 1703.’’ Sergison. She was 
not lost in the Great Gale of 
26/27 Nov., 1703, as stated by 
some authorities. 

Martin, 16, Sloop  (329)T. 
(Steel’s N.L. states built 1790). 


Chatham 
(cliii. 399, 419, 440). 


Cancel 1794 ArcmENE, 32, 5th Rate (803)T. 





Was fitted out at Chatham in 








ra ee”) 
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1794. She was built at Harwich 
1794. 


Add 1795 Beaver, 18, Sloop. 
(Cancel 1799 ActIvE, late Arco. 
Add 1799 Active, later re-named Arco. 


1824 AgeTNA, cancel sold February, 
1846. 

1834 Aetna, add sold February, 1846. 

1917-— Surkart, Torpedo Boat Des- 
troyer. Built by Doxford, Sun- 
derland. Completed Chatham. 

1918-22 Despatcu, Light Cruiser, 4760T. 
Built by Fairfield. Completed 
Chatham. 

1918-25 Emeratp, Cruiser, 7600T. Built 


by Armstrong. Completed Chat- 
ham. 


Joun A. Rupert-JONES. 


HANGING LONDON.—(1) 37 Cheapside. 
‘The oldest house in Cheapside’’ is to 
be rebuilt. A reputed residence of John 
Gilpin, it was the third type of house, four 
storeys in height, built after the Fire (1667-8) 
It is also the site of the famous Nag’s Head 
Tavern, and in its front is the stone sign of 
The Chained Swan, which will be re-placed 
in the new house. Mr. W. G. Bell has 
described and illustrated it in Lond. and 
Midd. Arch. Soc. Trans. N.S. iv. pp. 196-197. 
2. Enfield Palace. Erected by Edward V1 
before he came to the throne, the old palace 
has been in turn, grammar school, post office, 
and a Constitutional Club; now drapery pre- 
mises are to arise on its site. Fortunately the 
beautiful panelled oak room is to be kept 
intact, but not on its original site. A note on 
the old garden is at cliii. 224. 

3. Phil’s-buildings, between Houndsditch 
and Middlesex-street. This, a second-hand 
clothes mart for nearly 200 years, is to make 
room for a post office. A toll of twopence, 
formerly one penny, was levied on every per- 
son entering. The bulk of the business is 
wholesale, rentals of stalls varying from 3s, to 
10s. weekly. 

4. Tavistock Hotel, Covent Garden. No 
lady was allowed inside this ‘‘ Bachelor’s 
Paradise,” which is now to vanish. Familiar 
to Dickens and Thackeray, it retained its 
faithful adherents to the last. An interesting 


little book, ‘The Joyous Neighbourhood of 
Covent Garden,’ by C. E. Pascoe (1887), gives 
its literary and other associations. 

J. ARDAGH. 


Readers’ Queries. 


LLUSIONS IN BYRON’S LETTERS.—I 

should be grateful if any reader could 

explain the following allusions in Byron’s 
letters :-— 


(1) To Thomas Moore, 7 July, 1815:— 


‘* La! Moore—how you blasphemes about 
‘ Parnassus’ and ‘ Moses ’.’’ 
(2) To Elizabeth Pigot, 2 Aug., 1807:— 


‘‘ that seat of ‘dark rolling winds’ ’’ (refer- 
ring to Scotland). 

(3) To Hobhouse, 30 Aug., 1811, with ref- 
erence to the death of his friend Matthews :— 
‘** Give his fame to the winds, and let the 
harp sigh over his narrow house’; you are 
now in the land of Ossian.”’ 

(4) To Lady Melbourne, 20 Aug., 1813 :— 

Perhaps Prosperity becalmed his breast, 

Perhaps the wind just shifted from the East. 

V. H. Coins. 

IGHTEENTH CENTURY SQUIRES 

AND PARSONS.—Writing on the sub- 
ject of country life in the mid-eighteenth cen- 
tury, O. A. Sherrard, in his recently-pub- 
lished ‘ Life of Emma Hamilton,’ says :— 
‘“ As a rule the squire was a boor, possibly 
good-humoured, and no less possibly fero- 
cious; the parson was, as often as not, a good 
huntsman bat a poor fisher of souls, and not 
infrequently in gaol.’ 

Are these opinions justified? They appar- 
ently apply to the county of Cheshire, and to 
the district of Hawarden, where Emma 
Hamilton was born. 

PrP. D MM. 


TRIAL OF DAME ALICE LISLE. — I 

should be glad of references to any publica- 
tions dealing with the trial of Dame Alice 
Lisle, of Moyles Court, Ellingham, Hants., 
condemned to death by Judge Jefferies, in 
1685. 

Has any legal opinion been expressed as 
to the trial? I have consulted ‘ State Trials,’ 
and Macaulay’s ‘ History of England.’ 

re EM. 


T. DONATIAN AT BRUGES. — The col- 
legiate church of St. Donatian at Bruges 
became the cathedral on the erection of the 
see of Bruges in the year 1559. The present 
cathedral is that of St. Saviour, and St. 
Donatian’s is destroyed. When, and in what 
circumstances, was this destruction made? 
and was the transference of the bishop’s seat 
effected before that destruction, or in conse- 
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quence of it? I am informed that a ‘‘ Place! been a confirmed Jacobite and to have ip. 
Donatien’’ (or “‘ Donat” ?) now! spired her husband with Jacobite sympathies, 


de St. 


occupies the site of the former church, but, | 


being unable to find mention of any such 
the guide-books to Bruges, I should be glad 
know if my information is correct. 
i. Nc 
OLLIOTT SANDFORD PIERPOINT. 
He was son of Wm. Horne Pierpoint 
Bath; born at Bath 1835; graduated 
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in 


to | 
| part of Scotland? 
band ? 


of 
at 


Queen’s College, Oxford; author of ‘‘ For the 


beauty of the earth’’ in Orby 


Shipley’s | 


‘Lyra Eucharistica’ (2nd edn., 1864), and 


of other poems. 
a Roman Catholic ? 


R. V. 


T. LONGINUS.—To what day of the year | 


is the feast of this saint assigned ? 
R.. ‘V. 


Did he at any time become | 
| German or a Dutch one? 


[he Holy Lance is commemorated on Mar. 2.] 


“ KICKERIBOBUS.” — Where does 
word ‘‘ Kickeribobus occur? and who 
the author of it? 

INQUIRER. 


the 


is 


URNELL FAMILY.—Where can I find a 
pedigree of a family named Burnell, of 


Winkburne, co. Notts ? 
Ano. &. 





OPE-RACKETT. 
Thomas Wharton at Silkstone 
near Barnesley, Esq., on 1 Aug., 1803. 
is supposed to have been descended 


Sarah Senior married 
Church, 

She 
from 


Magdalen Pope Rackett, the half-sister of 


Alexander Pope, the poet. 
Lucius Fitzgerald speaks of 
family. 
of Magdalen married a Senior? or what 


the connection ? 


the 


F. B. HoiiensBeEcx. 


At. dS8.. x;.166, 
Rackett 
Can he tell me if a grand-daughter | 


is 


j URRAY FAMILY.—Can any correspond- 

ent give me the name of any David Mur- 
ray married in any church in (or near) the 
parish of St. James’s, London, in the years 


1690-4, 1711-5, 1733-7. 


Vestry Clerks will be 


suitably paid for researches in Church Reg- 


isters. 


I wish to thank correspondents for their 


useful answers to my queries at ante p. 83. 
Francis E. Murray. 
ARAH WRIGHT.—Count Kar] 


Gyllen- 


borg, Swedish ambassador to the Court 
of George I, was arrested in 1717 because of 
his connections with the Jacobites. 
married to a rich 
Derith, 


English widow, 





He was 
Sarah 
née Wright, who is said to have 
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Is anything known about her and her family? 
Was she an English, or possibly a Scotch, 
lady? And, in the latter case, from what 
Who was her first hus 


A. W. M. 
NAME OF PINKAW.—Can anybody tell 
me if about 1700 or at any other time 
there existed in Great Britain such a family 
nase as Pinkaw (or Pinkow)? If so, when 
and where? Pinkaw, certainly, does not 
sound like an English name—could it be 4 


A. W. M. 


OYDELL AND CROCKER FAMILIES,— 

’ Information is desired regarding the 
family of Henry Crocker, barrister, of North- 
over, Somerset, who may possibly have lived 
c. 1750-1800. He is said to have married 
Jane Boydell, daughter of a London pub- 
lisher. Her father cannot be the well-known 
John Boydell (1719-1804), engraver, _ print 
publisher, and Lord Mayor of London, as the 
‘ D.N.B.’ states that he left no issue. Any 
particulars as to the parents of Jane Boy- 
dell, and the ancestors and descendants of 
Henry Crocker, would be appreciated. 

RusseELt MarkLanp. 


NTHONY HARRISON. — I should be 
glad to have biographical information of 
this poet, particularly as to birthplace, and 
dates of birth and death. He was author of 
‘ Poetical. Recreations,’ 1806 (London: R. 
Faulder, New Bond Street). In my copy is 
a pencil note as follows: ‘‘ Anthony Harti- 
son, Solicitor, Penrith, humbly submits these 
few poetic pieces to your notice.’’ Among 
the pieces, some of which refer to Penrith, is 
‘Solitary Reflections, on Crossing Kirkstone 
on Foot,’ to which this note is appended: 
‘* Kirkstone is a mountain on the road from 
Penrith to Hawkshead, in Lancashire, where 
the author passed many years of gay but 
thoughtless infancy at School.’’ He is not 
inthe ““DNeB;” 
RussELL MarkLAND. 
OHN ANTROBUS.—Biographical inform- 
ation is required of this poet, partict- 
larly birthplace, and dates of birth and death. 
Allibone gives his works as follows : ‘ Clifton, 
a poem’; ‘Parental Wisdom’; ‘ Pilgrim's 
Dream and Other Poems,’ [1850]; ‘ Student's 
Manual,’ 1840; ‘ Wrongs of Poland, a poem.’ 
He is not in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
Russett MaRKLAND. 
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ABMs OF ROBERT NEVILLE, BISHOP 
OF DURHAM, 1437-1457. — The arms 
borne by this prelate are blazoned thus: 
Gules a saltire silver a gimmel ring gules on 
the crossing for difference. Can any heraldic 
reader give the significance of this difference ? 

The Rev. James Raine, in his ‘ Brief His- 
torical Account of the Episcopal Castle or 
Palace of Auckland ’ (1852) appears to be in 
some doubt about it. He says—‘‘ The 
Bishop’s private device upon his seals consists 
of two annulets linked to each other ‘in 
love’.’ He further remarks—‘‘ This device 
he may have assumed from being the fifth son 
of his father by a second wife, or, having 
been translated from Salisbury to Durham, 
the rings may perhaps have reference to his 
two Sees.’” Which explanation is the like- 
liest to be correct, if either ? 

Mr. G. W. Sivewright, in an article on the 
Bruce tomb at Hartlepool, the arms on which 
(see 12 S. ix. 30) present an as yet unsolved 
puzzle, argues that thev represent the arms 
of Peter-de-Brus, the fifth in descent of the 
Skelton or premier branch of that noble 
family, and he quotes the arms of Bishop 
Neville with the interlaced rings as corrobor- 
ation. 

The arms of the so-called De Brus tomb at 
Hartlepool are, A lion rampant with six 
lozenges or fusils ‘‘ in pale ’’—three and three 
—on each side of the central figure. In the 
dexter chief point are a pair of interlaced 
links. 

If Mr. Sivewright’s suggestion is correct, 
the lozenges or fusils are difficult to account 
for, as his explanation that they represent a 
female difference cannot be accepted. 

H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


URT.—I am desirous of finding the dates | 
and James! 


of birth of Richard Burt 
Burt, brothers. Richard Burt, the older 
brother, was among 758 persons in Barbadoes 
owning ten acres of land in 1638. James 


Burt, aged 13, sailed from London for Bav- | 


badoes in Falcon, 1635. The 
proves James Burt to have been born 


date given 
1622. 


Both Richard Burt and James Burt were in | 


Taunton, Mass., U.S.A., in 1639. I had 
thought that Richard and James Burt might 
be descendants of “ John Brit’’ of Caundle- 
marsh, Dorset, whose tomb bearing the date 
1565 is in the Parish Church there, but a 
visit to Caundlemarsh proved the church 
records had been burned. 


Dy 3... 
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Replies. 


NEGROES IN ENGLAND IN THE 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
(cliv. 137). 
THE accompanying extracts from my Gold 
Coast Records relating to Negroes in 
England in the eighteenth century may be of 
some interest. 

Two native youths who were sent to England 
by the Governor and Council at Cape Coast 
Castle in 1753, returned to Africa in the year 
1755. The reports of the African Committee 
in London give the following particulars :— 


21ist Nov. 1753.—Eztract from Letter to 
Governor at Cape Coast. 

As to the Fantee Law and Treaty we think 
your conduct very commendable and recom- 
mend it strongly to you to endeavour to avail 
us of the Advantages of this Treaty by your 
Interest amongst the Natives upon the Coast, 
we hope the Benefits they receive in general 
from our Commerce, the Presents which you 
are enabled to make the eknctee! People and 
a proper Behaviour to all will produce the 
End you propose and prevent the French from 
gaining a Settlement upon that Coast till the 
iixpense of their. fruitless Endeavours shall 
deter them from any future Attempts. 

The Hostage brought over by Captain Cock- 
burn and Anima’s Son who came here with 
that Gentleman, we shall educate properly, and 
if possible, by our Behaviour, secure them 
warmly in our Interest. 


25 Sept., 1754: 

Read a letter from Captain George Cock- 
burn, dated Wombwell Hall, 18th September 
| 1754, enclosing an Account for Two Black Boys, 
ito July 22nd 1754, amounting to £79 4s. 1d. 
Ordered that the said £79 4s. 1d. be paid to 
| Captain G. Cockburn. 


23 Oct., 1754 

Ordered, That a Letter be wrote to the Lords 
of the Admiralty to procure an Order for the 
Two Black Boys, now come from Rochester : to 
be taken on board the Gosport, Captain Ed- 
wards, to be carried to Africa. - 

Ordered, ‘That the Two Black Boys, Aqua and 


Sackee, be supplied with. the following 
| Apparel, viz. :— 
| 12 Ruffled Shirts, 

1 Blue Coat and Breeches for each lined 


with White, laced with Silver, and Silver 
| Buttons, 

| 1 Scarlet Cloth Waistcoat for each trimmed 
| with Silver, 

| 2 Frocks and Breeches, 

2 Scarlet worsted Waistcoats, 

2 Silver laced Hats, 

2 Bay Wiggs, 

8 pairs of white Stockings, 

of worsted ditto, 
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of Pumps, 


8 °° 

2 of strong Shoes, 

2 ~,, of Silver Buckles, ; 

And that Mr. Peregrine Cust be desired to 


provide the same. 

Agreed with Mr. Waters for the Board and 
Lodging of the Two Black Boys, at One Guinea 
per week for each; washing and other ex- 
penses, attending and shewing them the Town, 
to be allowed him. 


1 Nov., 1754: 


The Secretary reported, that he had waited 
upon my Lord Halifax with the Two Black 
Boys, who expressed himself well pleased with 
seeing them; desired that he might see them 
again; and several Times repeated his Desire, 
that they might stay a longer Time in Eng- 
land, which the Black Boys themselves also 
earnestly requested. 


26 Feb., 1755: 


Mr. Peregrine Cust delivered to the Com- 


mittee several Bills on Account of the Two 
Black Gentlemen, John Aqua, and George 
Sackee, viz. :— 
& 8s. d. 
The Rev. Mr. John Moore’s Bill, for 
Board, Schooling and necessaries 40 8 6 
Mr Richard Walters, for Board, 
Nursing, ete. — — — 1711— 
Mr. Thomas Thornley. Apothecary, 
for Physick for Mr. Sackee in 
the Small Pox — — _— 242 
Mr. Thomas Thornley’s Bill for 
Doctor’s Fees and Physick for 
Mr. Aqua in the Small Pox — 18 5 8 
Mr. Peregrine Cust’s for Two Suits 
of Clothes for the Two Gentlemen 14 10 — 
£92 19 4 


Ordered, That £92 19s. 4d. be paid to Mr. 
Peregrine Cust to pay the above Bills. 

28 May, 1755: 

Paid the Rev. Mr. John Moore £42 6s. 2d. 
for a Quarter’s Education and Maintenance 
of the 'T'wo Black Gentlemen, John Aqua and 
George Sackee. 

Also William and Edward Loxham £4 15s. 
6d. for a Sword for Mr. George Sackee in the 
Room of the one which he lost. 

Ordered, That a letter be wrote to John 
Cleveland, Esq., to procure an Order from the 
Lords of the Admiralty for the Two Black 
Gentlemen to be taken on board the Humber 
man of war, Captain Scott, to be carried to 
Africa. 

9 July, 1755: 

The Committee in order to entertain the 
Two Black Gentlemen before their departure 
for Africa, have agreed to give them_a Dinner 
at the King’s Arms, Cornhill, on Wednesday 
next the 16th Instant. 

On Feb. 3, 1762, at a meeting of the Com- 
mittee of the Company of Merchants, held 
in London : 


Read a Letter 


from the Rev. Mr. Thomas 
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Thompson, to the Secretary, Eltham, January 
23rd 1762, desiring him to acquaint the Com. 
mittee: that one of the Boys which he brought 
from the Coast died four years ago; that the 
other Two were well in November last, and were 
under the care of the Rev. Mr. Moore g 
Charter House Square, to complete their Edy. 
cation, as directed by the Honble. Society fo 
propagating the Gospel: and to whom he ra 
fers the Committee. 
J. J. Crooxs, 


Major (retired), 

There were many negro boys kept as pages 
during the eighteenth century, at Knok 
(Sevenoaks), in the household of the Earls and 
Dukes of Dorset, and they possibly each went 
by the name of John Morocco. One was, ] 
believe, killed by an enraged steward, ina 
passage of the house. Refer Sackville-West 
(V.), ‘Knole: The Home of the Sackvilles,’ 

Prescotr Rov. 

(HARLES GREENWOOD (cliv. 135)— 

The mortuary inscription at this reference 
leads me to ask Mr. Cxurnton whether he is 
certain that the age given is 58. This Charles 
was the last of the Greenwoods of Briz 
Norton, Oxon, for he sold the estate in 1813 
to a Worley and is the ‘‘ son Charles ’’ men- 
tioned by Lipscombe (‘ Bucks’ iii. 427) 
‘“Mursley with Salden. The _ Fortescue 
estate passed by marriage of the heiress of 
Thomas Whorwood, Esq., to Charles Green- 
wood of Brize Norton, who died 21 Sept., 1751, 
aged 42, and was succeeded by his son Charles, 
who owned the estate in 1813.” If Charles 
Senr. died in 1751, Charles junr., his son, 
could not have been born in 1760. Which 
statement is correct ? 

There were two English recusant families 
which favoured Ghent as a place of residence, 
the Greenwoods and the Solvyns, and it was 
known that in the church of St. Nicholas, 
Ghent, were mortuary inscriptions of both 
families. Some years ago an enquiry was 
sent to Ghent to obtain a copy of these inscrip- 
tions. It brought the information that this 
church was restored in 1854, and that none of 
these inscriptions remains. Only the hatch- 
ment of the last of the Greenwoods of Brize 
Norton was there. A tomb of the Solvyns, 
without any names, existed in the old ceme- 
tery at the Bruges Gate, and there was 4 
tomb in the Mariakerke cemetery, near Ghent, 
with the sole inscription ‘‘ Sepulchre of Mr. 
Solvyns and family.” The Abbey church, 
Ghent, yielded no inscription of Greenwood 
or Solvyn, but did of some other English 
recusants. As I believe they have not been 
published, they may be of interest to some of 
your readers. 
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lady Catherine Savage, daughter of the Earl | 


of Rivers and wife of Sir Charles Sedley, 
Kat., ob. 1 July 1705. 

Mrs. Mary Blundell—no date. 

Sir Walter Kirkham Blount, Bart., of Soding- 
Blo t, Bart 
Geden, co. Devon, ob. 17 June 
year of age. 

Mary Ann Howard, wife of Robert Howard, 
Esq., of Hoar Cross, co. Stafford, ob. 17 April 
1718, aged 41. : 

lady Grace Carrington, wife of Sir Richard 
Smith, of Eshe, Knt., who went into exile 
for the Faith. ob. April 1720. 

lady Mary Petre, widow of Lord Thomas 
Petre, Baron of Writtle, co. Essex, daughter 
of Sir Thomas Clifton, Knt. of the County, 
ob. 13 Feb. 1730. 

Miss Elizabeth FitzGerald, daughter_ of 

“Thomas and Henrietta FitzGerald, Esq., 
Lord of Mohena, Turlough, Rochfier, etc., co. 
Mayo, Ireland, ob. 20 April 1742. 

Francis ‘l'arsburg, of Bodney, Esq., ob. 5 Janu- 
ary 1747, wet 63. 

John Messenger, Esq., of Fountains Abbey, ob. 
5 Dec. 1749. 


and Mary Kirkham, heiress of 
1717 in 80th 


George Markham, Esq., Lord of Claxby, co. 
Lincoln, ob. 23 Feb. 1760, eet 60. 
Has Mr. Crixton a description of the 


ams on Charles Greenwood’s tombstone? I 
have no description of the hatchment. At 
the simplest, they should be—Sable, a chevron 
ermine between three saltires argent (Green- 
wood) quartering, Argent, a chevron between 
three bucks’ heads cabossed sable (Whorwood). 
Rory FLetcuer. 


NGLISH IN THE LISBON EARTH- 

QUAKE (cliv. 101, 142, 159).—At the 
first reference I asked to be referred to a 
list of the English who perished in the great 
earthquake at Lisbon in November, 1755. <A 
correspondent has very kindly sent me a 
reference on the subject, and as it may some 
day be of interest to others, you may think it 
worth while to record it in your columns. 
It consists of a letter written by Mr. Thomas 
Chase (b. 1 Nov., 1729, d. 20 Nov., 1788) to 
his mother, giving a vivid account of his 


experiences (he was badly injured). He 
says that sixty-nine’ British subjects 
perished—‘‘ as appears by a list lately 
handed about, most of whom were Irish 


Roman Catholics, and only 12 or 13 English 

out of near 300.’’ 

lowing list : 

Mrs. Hake, sister to Sir Charles Hardy. 

Mr. Giles Vincent. 

Mr. John Legay, junior, his wife and infant. 

Mrs, Theobald and 4 others, all lost in Mr. 
John Legay, senior,’s house. 

Mrs. Sherman. 


co. Worcester eldest son of Sir George | 


He then gives the fol- | 


Mrs. Perochou. 

Mr. Churchill. 

Mr. Hutchinson. 

Mr. Holford. 

Mrs. Braufil’s housekeeper (Mrs. Hussey). 

Mr. Churchill was Mr. John Churchill, 
eldest son of William Churchill of Colliton, 
Dorset. According to the Public Advertizer 
of 1 Dec., 1755, the name Hutchinson 
should rather be Hutchins, the victim being a 
son of Mr. Francis Hutchins of Little 
Tower Street, London. 

This letter was printed in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 1813, vol. i., at pp. 105, 206 
and 314. 

A. G. CARDEW. 

Beckenham, Kent. 


‘MHE HISTORICAL REGISTER,’ 1845 

(clii. 370).—The medalet, of brass, and 
about the size of a shilling, described at this 
reference, was an advertisement for ‘ The His- 
torical Register, a stamped newspaper and 
register of family events, national and pri- 


vate biography, life and health,’ the first 
number of which was dated Jan. 4, 1845. It 


was published by Henry Wallbridge, at the 
office, 7, Catherine Street, Strand. An 
advertisement in Z’he Times referred to it as 
a new family newspaper, containing all the 
domestic and foreign news of the week suit- 
able for the perusal of families, and, in addi- 
tion, a register of the births, marriages and 
deaths of the nobility and gentry, with ample 
biographies and autographs of all remarkable 
persons on their decease. A _ preliminary 
notice stated that the Registrars of Births, 
Marriages and Deaths had been appointed, 
with the sanction of the Registrar-General, to 
receive notices, for the insertion of which a 
charge was made. Apparently on the 
strength of this, the title-page bore the royal 
arms, surmounted by crown, as on the medalet. 
The births, marriages, and deaths of the 
nobility, baronetage and knighthood, and 
their connections were distinguished in the 
printed register of these events by a small 
coronet or mitre, hand of Ulster, or sword. 
A notice ‘‘ to Registrars ’’ in an early num- 
ber stated: ‘‘ so many cases of persons dying 
above the age of eighty have been sent to us 
that such a duration of life appears scarcely 
a novelty. In future we shall be-glad to 
receive notices of those above ninety.’’ Sev- 
eral editorial complaints were made of the 
Historical Register’s biographies and _ ab- 
stracts of wills having been reprinted without 
acknowledgment, Sylvanus Urban of the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine being roundly told that 
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| 


his conduct in this respect was not that of a | ‘ 


gentleman. Ten numbers only of this His- | 
torical Register were published, that for | 
March 8 announcing its discontinuance owing 
to its not having received that support from | 
the public which the editor and proprietors | 
had expected. For an earlier publication | 
with the same name, see 2 8. i. 478. | 
Frep. R. Gate. 
IBERTY.—(cli. 424; clii. 14, 69).—The 
town of Shrewsbury is a good illustra- 
tion of a ‘‘ Liberty.”” From time to time 
various neighbouring villages and townships 
were by Royal Charter included within the 
Liberty of the town. Their inhabitants were 
to enjoy the same view of frankpledge as the 
townsmen, and to contribute to the aids, sub- 
sidies, tallages, and summonses in like man- 
ner as the townsmen. The most important of 
these Charters was one of Henry VII, dated 
14 Dec., 1495. It added nine new townships 
to the Liberty of Shrewsbury, and gave to 
them the same right of using and enjoying 
the markets and fairs of the town as the bur- 
gesses of Shrewsbury had. Moreover they 
were exempted from contributing to any 
tenth, fifteenth, aid, subsidy, or contribution, 
which should thereafter be granted to the 
King by Parliament. (See Owen and Blake- 
way’s ‘ History of Shrewsbury,’ i. 258, etc.). 
The ultimate number of places included in the 
Liberty of Shrewsbury was thirty-four. A 
history of these places by the Rev. J. B. 
Blakeway from his MSS. in the Bodleian 
Library has been printed . 
W. G. D. FLEercHer, F.S.A. 
LLPORT FAMILY (cliv. 102, 139). — I 
havea very large MS. collection relating to 
the Allport family, including a MS. volume 
compiled by the late Rev. W. Allport Leigh- 
ton. I cannot find any mention of Captain 
Robert Allport, Master of an East Indiaman 
that was wrecked. 
Can any corespondent tell me anything 
about John Allport, esquire, who is recorded 
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| the cause on behalf of which 


| tion, but her favourate mottoes were Semper 





on an inscription as being ‘‘ Recorder in this | 


town.’’ His widow erected a tomb to his 
memory, 16 Oct., 1693. Of what place was 
he Recorder ; and where was he interred ? 

W. G. D. FLE&TCHER, F.S.A. 


ERMITAGES NEAR YORK (cliv. 117). 


—There is a hermitage of St. John the 


Baptist in the ancient parish and manor of | 


Ecclesfield, co. York ; and the last hermit was 


Robert le Cras, who died about 1160, when the | 
hermitage with its lands was given to the | 
take off the shoes of the girls, and on th 


monks of Kirkstede. 


‘id 


Watter Hatt. 
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IEU ET MON DROIT ”’ (cliv. 29, gg 

122).—It must not be forgotten ‘that 
the early intention of the motto was not fo, 
usage aS a pious or moral sentiment, by 
rather as a rallying cry to be used in the stres 
of combat. The early cries were usually a cop. 
bination of an appeal to the patron saint anj 
t the divine 
intervention was sought. The adoption of 
the motto Dieu et mon Droit is said to have 
originated in the time of Henry VI (Bo: 
tell, ‘ Heraldry,’ p. 523), and, in the dynastic 
struggle which was then waged to support his 
claim to regality, through an usurper, doubt 
less it was thought not inappropriate t 
appeal to his right of inheritance. Th 
royal phrase means that the sovereign claims 
to rule by the grace of God and by his right 
of inheritance. To make it read ‘ God is 
my strength ’’ (Diew est mon Droit) would 
weaken the force of the older expression, in 
which that idea is already contained. 
Elizabeth may have adopted such a varia. 












eadem (more honoured in the breach than the 
observance) and Rosa sine spind. Her suc 
cessor, James I, adopted Beati pacifici, but 
since his time the royal motto has been Dieu 
et mon droit-—‘‘ God and my right ’’—and a 
such it is given by Debrett and Lodge. 
Francis CoLMen. 
High Wycombe. 
OBIESKI STUARTS (cliv. 83, 123, 156). 
—wWith regard to the two brothers, said 
to be sons of Lieut. Thomas Allan, R.N., who 
claimed descent from Charles Edward Stuart, 
the younger Pretender, and who adopted the 
title of Count of Albany, Mr. W. Townend 
(in ‘ Descendants of the Stuarts,’ 1858, p. 
119) expresses the opinion that such woull 
descend from Prince Charles’s mistress, Clem 
entina. Walkenshaw. ‘“‘ Her children,” he 
adds, “even if Charles had married her, 
and been king de facto, would have bes 
incapacitated as the offspring of a commonel 
from inheriting the regality of their father.” 
FRANCIS COLMER. 
High Wycombe. 
URVIVALS OF NORTH COUNTRE 
CUSTOMS (cliv. 82, 123, 159).—(1) Wha 
I resided in the Black Country in the eightie 
and early nineties of the last century, the 
custom of ‘‘ heaving ”’ was still to some extet! 
followed on Easter Monday. 
(2) In my native county, Durham, it we 
customary for the boys on Easter Monday 


following day the maidens retaliated by t# 
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These practices 
are seldom carried out now except perhaps in 
some of the rural villages. 

(3) Dyed eggs or paste eggs as_ they 
called are still presented to the young 
at Eastertide in Durham County. 

On Easter Monday it was a common cus- | 
tom for boys and girls to go to a meadow and 
bowl their paste eggs. | 

In some out-of-way village cottages these | 
dyed eggs may still be seen ornamenting the 
mantle-pieces in the bedrooms. I have known 
some kept for many years. 

The most interesting custom, however, is the | 
paste egg “ jarping”’ indulged in by the 
youths of the mining villages in Durham. 
This practice commences a few weeks before | 
Easter and continues in full swing till the | 
festival arrives, when it ceases. 

The ‘‘ jarping,’’ or “‘ jawping’’ as some | 
have it, is proceeded with thus. A boy buys | 
a dyed egg from a stall or shop where they are | 
vended. He tests its hardness by knocking its | 
ends, both broad and narrow, against his | 
front teeth. He then approaches a com- | 
panion, who has been doing likewise with | 
another egg, and requests to be allowed to test 
his egg similarly also offering his own egg to | 
be put to a similar trial. When these pre- | 
liminaries are over the first boy, or chal- | 
lenger, offers to ‘‘jarp” his opponent. If 
the challenge is accepted, the one who has 
been challenged places his egg in one hand 
with whichever end has been agreed upon up- 
wards. He leaves the smallest possible surface | 
exposed. The first boy then with the corres- 
ponding end of his egg hits that of the other | 
boy. If one of the eggs be broken, the other | 
ends are submitted to the same _ process. 
Should one of the eggs have had both its ends 
broken, then it is handed over to the victor as | 
his reward. It may be that each egg has had | 
anend damaged. In this case honours are | 
easy and each competitor keeps his own. 

The process is sometimes varied by confining 
the knocking or ‘‘ jarping ’’ to one end only— 
that is “ sharps” only or “ broads ”’ only. 

H. Askew. 


are 
folk | 











Spennymoor. 

OBSON FAMILY (cliv. 119).—The war- | 
_ rant for creating John Jobson a Poor | 
Knight of Windsor, 1661, forms Sloane MS. 
856 f. 23. 


J. ARDaGH. 
The Rev. Charles Best Robinson, in his 
‘History of the Priory and Peculiar of Snaith | 
in the County of York,’ 1861—(my copy con- 
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tains manuscript corrections by the author)— 
makes several references to the Jobson family. 
As these may interest Mr. I. M. Josson, I 
have transcribed them. The author remarks : 


‘The earliest notice of the name which occurs 
to me is the will of Thomas Jobson, of Ryms- 
well, in Holderness, dated 12th May 1555, to 
which William Jobson is a witness. The 
testator names his son Richard, his uncles 
Richard, Thomas, Christopher, Edmund, and 
John Jobson; and gives legacies to the children 
of Peter, Stephen, and Francis Jobson. 


He further informs us: 


The exchequer rolls of the same year (1550) 
tell us that tenements in Mowthorpe, and cell 
of Snayth with its appurtenances were 
alienated to Sir Francis Jobson, Kt., and 
Elizabeth his wife. He was appointed 20th 
August, 1564, lieatenant of the tower of Lon- 
don, was closely connected with the Dudley 
family and by his wife Elizabeth, daughter 
and co-heir of Arthur Plantagenet, 
natural son of Edward IV. by Elizabeth 
daughter of Edward, Viscount Lisle, 
widow of Edmund Dudley, had four sons, 
John, Edward, Henry, and Thomas, from 
which last descended the family of Jobson of 
Cudworth ... Thomas Jobson of Cudworth, 
husband of the only Baronetess whom the 
world hath yet witnessed, in his will, dated 
2ist Nov. 1606 and proved at York the 7th of 
February following names. his _ brother 
Matthew, and his cousin Richard Jobson and 
his only daughter Elizabeth. 


Mr. Robinson further says: ‘‘ A notice in 
the British Museum says, that Sir Francis 
Jobson, who was made gentleman by Edward 
VI, and died in 1573, had the following grant 
—‘ Paly of six argent and sable, a chevron 
ermine between three eagles displayed or. 
Crest, a demi-unicorn, rampant erminois, 
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armed and hoofed or’. 


Grey 
and 


From another source, ‘Walks in York- 
shire: Wakefield and Neighbourhood,’ by W. 
S. Banks (1871), I extract the following: 


The Newland estate and manor with all the 
manorial rights were granted by Henry VIII. 
on 8th July, 36, Henry VIII. (1544) in con- 
sideration of £430 10s. to Francis Jobson, Esq., 
and Elizabeth his wife, Andrew Dudley, 
Robert Hennage, and Richard Duke Esquires 
“and to the heirs and assigns of the said 
Francis Jobson for ever.” 

Francis Jobson in this 
described as of Colchester. 
quently spelled Jopson. 

In 1570 the impropriator of Snaith was one 


transaction is 
The name is fre- 


' Walter Jobson, but it has not been possible to 


connect him at all with Sir Francis. 
H. AsKew. 
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YHE ROSES OF YORK AND LANCAS- 
TER (cliv. 117).—Sir Thomas (II) Har- 
court of Stanton Harcourt and Ellenhall had 
three sons who were all partisans of the House 
of York during the Wars of the Roses. The 
youngest, Sir William (IV) who was steward 
of certain lands in the County of Warwick 
for George Plantagenet, Duke of Clarence (of 
Malmsey wine notoriety) and resided at Max- 
stoke, where he was in all probability Con- 
stable of the Castle on behalf of the Yorkist 
party (though as to this I should be glad to 
be correctly informed), has his tomb and effigy 
in Erdington Church, Birmingham, which 
was visited by the late Viscount Lewis Hai- 
court, who caused the same to be _ photo- 
graphed. The effigy bears the Yorkist collar 
of ‘‘ Suns and Roses,’’ and I expect that the 
effigies of his two brothers, Sir Robert, K.G., 
of Stanton Harcourt, and Sir Richard (IV) of 
Wytham would be similarly adorned. The 
tomb and effigy of the first named are in the 
church at Stanton Harcourt, in Oxfordshire, 
of which several engravings have been made, 
but of the whereabouts of those belonging to 
Sir Richard I do not know; and should be 
glad to be informed. 

The last named knight, who received the 
greater portion of the manor and village of 
Shotwell in Warwickshire for his military ser- 
vices on behalf of the House of York, was the 
ancestor of the Harcourts of Stanton Har- 
court, Ankerwyke Priory in Buckinghamshire, 
and Ranton Hall in Staffordshire, and many 
other branches, descendants of which are still 
living. I do not, however, know whether Sir 
William left any descendants, but conclude 
that his line has become extinct, as no men- 
tion is made thereof in the Visitations of War- 
wickshire, Staffordshire, or any other county ; 
he died in 1482. Wma. Harcovurt-Batu. 

An example of the white York Rose exists 
beside the statue of Edward IV over the 
western portal of the Chapel of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, c. 1481. 

In the Somerset Chapel, Windsor, there 
is the sculptured representation of one of the 
badges used by Richard III—a falcon with 
the head of a maiden holding a white rose. 

MS. Bibl. Reg. Antiq. (Br. Mus.) 14 E. i. 
gives a representation of the York badge—a 
white rose en soleil, surrounded by a quatre- 
foil with the motto—DIEU ET MON DROIT. 

H. ASKEW. 
BANK NOTES (cliv. 136).—‘‘ Comp?” is 
an abbreviation of Compagnia (Italian) 


and is a relic of the Lombards. 
HERMAN COHEN. 
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h EMORIALS OF COUNTY BOUND. 
ARIES (cliv. 102, 142).—A bridge across 
the river Thame and carrying the road from 
Ickford (Bucks) to Tiddington (Oxon) js 
dated 1685; in the niche formed in the angle 
of the easternmost cutwater on the south sid 
is a stone with the following inscription :— 
‘* 1085, Here ends the county of Oxon”; op 
the north side is the inscription ‘ Her 
beginneth the county of Bucks, 1685,” 
VALE OF AYLESBURY. 

An example such as Mr. J. ARpacu asks 
for is the Rerecross, Raycross, or Reyeross, 
situated on Stainmore, between Brough and 
Bowes, about 18 miles distant from the 
former. This was a boundary mark between 
the kingdoms of Scotland and England, and 
later between the counties of Westmorland 
and Yorkshire. 

The shaft of the cross, which was loose in 
its socket, was secured in 1887, Queen Vic. 
toria’s Jubilee, and the whole enclosed by a 
stout iron fence. The expense was borne 
jointly by the Yorkshire Archeological and 
Topographical Society and the Cumberland 
and Westmorland Antiquarian and Arche- 
ological Society. 

At the summit of Wrynose Pass, 1281 ft. 
above sea-level, in the Lake District, there is 
the Three Shire Stone. This marks the point 
where Lancashire, Westmorland, and Cun- 
berland meet. The only county whose name 
is inscribed on the stone is Lancashire. Thus 
the other two counties are treated unfairly. 

On the heights forming the boundary be 
tween Westmorland and Yorkshire, in the 
neighbourhood of Nateby, are situated nine 
pillars loosely built of rubble stones. These 
pillars, which give the name of Nine Stan- 
dards to a hill some distance away, mark the 
boundary between the two counties named. 

H. ASKEW. 

EONARD FAMILY OF AMERICA (cliii. 

137, 196).—An early New England Court 
Record would seem to imply that Leonard was 
a Scotchman. It is filed as “‘ Goodwyfe Prey 
and Leonard [a] Scotchman testifye’’ as to 
‘the child Joseph ’’—and dated 27 Apr., 
1652. This was just a year or so after 1651, 
when many Scotsmen were transported in 
bondage to New England after the battle of 
Worcester and Dunbar under orders of Crom: 
well after his defeat of the Royal forces. 
These Scotsmen settled at Lynn, Mass., and 
Taunton, Mass., and were employed in the 
first iron founderies in New England, set up 
at these two places. The Leonards are known 
to have been connected with the Taunton 
‘ foundry. In the body of the document men- 
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Marcx 10, 1928. 


referred to as 
“Goodman Leonard,’ implying 
Leonard was his surname. Some years ago | 
the late Sir Thomas Barrett-Lennard, Bart. | 
(of Dacre descent) told the writer that the 
New England Leonards could not be found | 
as being related to the Dacres. Sir Thomas 
Barrett-Lennard compiled the ‘ History of | 
the Dacre Family,’ based on a mass of family 
papers and household accounts which were in 
his possession and which this writer has had 
access to. 
G. A. Tayzor. 

[LLEGITIMATE ROYALTIES (clii. 119, 

159, 195, 285; cliii. 106, 250). — In the 
Boston Transcript of Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 
of Feb. 2, 1928, we read that at a meeting of | 
the New England  Historic-Genealogical 
Society an exhibition of ‘‘ shawls, scarfs, | 
veils and fichus ” of an early day was given, 
and “it was announcel that one fichu is now 
owned by the great-great-granddaughter of 
Mrs, Fitzherbert, wife of George IV, the orig- 
inal owner.” 


ARLINGTON. 

CSNEL EM AN VOLUNTEER, R.N. (cliv. 

117).—A gentleman volunteer belonged to 
the first class of Officer’s servants, as set out 
in an order of April 16, 1794, being “‘ Young 
gentlemen, not under eleven years of age, who 
were intended for. the sea service,’’ and who 
would rise to commissioned rank in due course. 
They probably originated in 1676, when, in 
order to secure means for recruiting the corps 
of naval officers, Charles II. admitted lads of 
good family as ‘‘ Volunteers,’’ of which every 
ship was allowed to take on board a fixed pro- 
portion according to the size of the ship. The 
volunteers were not to be more than sixteen 
years of age, and were paid £22 10s. Od. per 
annum. 

Further information will be found in Sten- 
zel’s ‘The British Navy’ (1898), and in| 
Clowes ‘ The Royal Navy: a History,’ vol. iv. | 
(1899). 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

EFINITION OF A GENTLEMAN : SOURCE 

WANTED (cliy. 138). — Lord Hewart 
misquoted one of Oscar Wilde’s most brilliant 
epigrams. It was at a luncheon party at Lady 
Dorothy Nevill’s, in Charles Street in 1889, and 
I remember that Edgar Saltus was one of the 
guests. ‘The conversation turned on a friend of 
mine who was a remarkable pianist, and some 
one said, “It is a pity he is not a gentleman.” 
Lady Dorothy remarked: “ But after all, who 
can define a gentleman ? ” and Oscar instantly 
replied : “A gentleman is a person who is never 
unintentionally annoying.” 

Epwarp Heron-A.ien. 


that | 


| have not hitherto been examined. 
| indeed, 
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Rossel Isiand, An Ethnological Study. By W. 
Kk. Armstrong. (Cambridge University 
Press. 18s. net). 

N island of about a hundred square miles, 
the most easterly of the Louisiade group, 

Papua, with a greatest length of about twenty 

and a greatest breadth of about ten miles, and 

inhabited by a population of about fifteen 
hundred persons—Rossel is strangely isolated 
from the rest of the world and presents several 
curious points for thaniealest study which 

So little, 

was known of it before Mr. Arm- 

strong’s visit that he has put together in an 

Appendix all the first-hand accounts of Rossel 

that have any anthropological or historical 

interest, and they fill no great number of 
pages. The inhabitants were first made known 
to the world in general in 1859 by M. de 

Rochas, who went there as passenger on a 

French vessel from New Caledonia sent to 

bring off three hundred Chinese who had been 

wreck on the island a few months before. 
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| Few of these were found alive: most of them 


had been eaten. The natives are not, however, 
cannibals in mere savagery: their eating of 
human flesh is a ceremonial affair, and there 
is reason to think that, in the matter of these 
unfortunat2 Chinese, there was a_ special 
agency at work in the dominance of a terrible 
leading man among them who had contracted 
an appetite for this gruesome  viand. 
Naturally, there has been fairly often a _ ten- 
dency to mingle some little horror and con- 
tempt with subsequent descriptions of the 
islanders, but we gather Mr. Armstrong’s own 
opinion of them to be much that of the Os« 
bornes, who have lived in Rossel for many 
years, and find the people neither particularly 
attractive nor particularly repulsive. Their 
language is unusually difficult, and our author, 
after considerable attention paid to it is not 
satisfied with what he has been able to bring 
together in the way of vocabulary and gram- 
mar. The points of interest, as compared with 
Melanesian languages are use of prefixes in- 
stead of suffixes to denote personal possession ; 
no distinction between inclusive and exclusive 
first person plural; and irregularities in the 
conjugation of the verb. 

In the excellent chapter on ‘ Material Cul- 
ture’ Mr. Armstrong gives diagrams of the 
two types of houses and the four types of 
canoes, which show considerable ingenuity and 
skill. Rossel is no less careful than the rest of 
Papua in the laying of taboos, and the ap- 
plication of spells to the making and use of 
dwellings and implements. In his chapter en- 
titled “Tribe, Clan, and family’ Mr. Arm- 
strong makes some criticism of previous 
sociological study, suggesting that clans and 
occupational groups ought not to be taken as 
of the same logical type as family and other 
relationship groups, which latter he would de- 
nominate “ groupings,” founding his distinc- 


| tion on the recognition that the former are 
| absolute, the latter relative. 


In this and the 
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following chapter he sets out the relationship 
system of Rossel, to the effect that it is a classi- 
ficatory system, of which the true theory re- 
quires some modification of Rivers’s interpreta- 
tion of the non-genealogical use of the idea of 
relationship. Here attention must be drawn 
to an important —— where the theoretical 
implications of the conclusions derived from 
the investigations on Rossel are unfolded 
at length. The chapters on ‘Death and 
Cannibalism,’ on ‘Ghosts,’ on ‘ Religion’ and 
on ‘ Sacred Places ’ bear evidence, in the abun- 
dance of their information, to the closeness 
and diligence of Mr. Armstrong’s work in the 
short time he was on the island, as also to the 
confidence he was able to inspire in the natives, 
They. have a supreme deity, by name Wonaj6, 
who is thought to take the form of a snake 
by day and a human form by night—a scheme 
of existence which he shares with other gods. 
There is a mythology by no means lacking in 
stories. The true home of the gods is on the 
floor of the lagoons which surround Rossel, 
and to them) come the ghosts of the good dead, 
those who have not practised sorcery nor 
committed adultery nor stolen, and live with 
them pleasantly. 
few exceptions, are eligible for this abode; 
those who have lived longer are tainted with 
evil and pass to an unhappy immortality. 
Here too, legend and folk-lore yield many 
curious details. Of sacred places Mr. Arm- 
strong enumerates no fewer than fifty-five. 
Each of these is connected with a god or gods, 
whose action upon human life is now supposed 
to operate only through the place where he 
is localised, and to which an influence on some 
aspect of nature or of human life (weather, 
sickness, food supply) is referred. This, again, 
is a most instructive chapter. 

The most admirable section of an admirable 
piece of research is, however, that which sets 
out the intricate monetary system and cere- 
monial of Rossel. Mr. Armstrong’s working 
out of this may count as one of the remarkable 
feats in its kind. The money is of two kinds: 
single pieces of Spondylus shell, ground down 
and polished, and sets of ten roughly shaped 
discs of shell perforated and strung together. 
The value of the former would seem to 


white, through yellow and orange, to red. 
This money is thought to have been made by 
the gods. Of the former there are twenty-two 
main values each with its name; the higher 
values beginning with eighteen are invested 
with, a certain sacred character. . We regret 
that it is much beyond the scope of this notice 
to org any sketch whether of the peculiar 
use of this money, the relation between the 
two sets, or the ceremonial attached to it. 
The whole partakes something of the nature 
of a game and something of the nature of the 
solution of a mathematical problem: indeed, 
one aspect of its interest is the evidence 
afforded of a sort of mathematical cleverness 
in the islanders. To all which solemnity and 
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| knowledge 
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ritual have to be added. Solemnity, it should 
be remarked, is rather a _ well-marked char. 
acteristic of Rossel. 

Mr. Armstrong expresses some compunction 
on the score of omissions, inevitable in work 
of such magnitude to which only so short a 
time could given: we are more inclined tg 
congratulate him on the amount of informa. 
tion he has collected, as we do on the clear 
and readable way in which he imparts it. 4 
word must be said of the numerous and good 
photographs. 


Osituaky: HARRY BODKIN POLAND. 


WE regret to record the death of our old 
correspondent, Sir Harry Poland,K.C., who 
passed away in his sleep at his house in 
Sloane Gardens on the evening of March 9 
He had entered his ninety-ninth year. A Lon 
doner by birth, and educated at St. Paul’s 
School, he became a member of the Inner 
Temple, and was called to the Bar im 1851. He 
would call himself a general lawyer, but, in 
fact, he was the greatest criminal lawyer of 


reget: | his day, and has left permanent mark on 
Only the young, with very | criminal procedure and practice. Thus it’ wis 


largely owing to the weight of his argument 
in its favour that the Act was passed which 
admitted the evidence of prisoners in their own 
defence. The gifts which brought him to the 
front, and which illustrated his work as Senior 
Counsel to the Treasury at the Central 
Criminal Court, were his immense industry, 
his clearness of mind and capacity for grasping 
detail with a kind of mathematical exact. 
ness, and his scrupulous fairness. He 

linquished his Treasury practice and took 

in 1888, and proved himself—probably in virtue 
of his established reputation for fairness—as 
TOSe- 
cution. In 1874 he became Recorder of Dover 
and held this post till 1901. He was knighted 
in 1895 on his retirement from active practice. 
Outside his legal work he was for some time 
an alderman of the London County Coundil, 
and he was a contributor to the Press—in par- 
ticular a writer of letters to The Times—on a 
variety of subjects. Readers of ‘N. & Q.’ those 


determined by its colour which varies from especially of the Ninth and Tenth Series, while 


rofited by his kindly imparting of 
rom the y He ero of his fine 
memory, were best acquainted with him ina 
lighter vein, on literary topics and good stories 
and recollections of books and men and sayings 
of Victorian times. 


they often 
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We cannot undertake to answer quefits 
privately. 

Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded’ to 
another contributor, correspondents are Te 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner 
the envelope the number of the page 
*N. & Q.’ to which the latter refers. 
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